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large medical knowledge of human nature and intel-
lectual pathology, hut I could never realize that he
was a physician; I should not have trusted myself
to his doctoring. As with Longfellow, his family
affections were absorbing, and his love for his son,
the present Mr. Justice Holmes, and his pride in him,
were very pleasant to see, and they ran on the sur-
face of his nature like his love for Boston; but I
could never feel that his feeling for his outside
friends was more than a mild, sunny glow of kind-
liness and vivid intellectual sympathy. Of course
I judge him from a difficult standard, that of the
Cambridge circle, in which the personal relations
were very warm, and especially comparing him with
Lowell and the Nortons, with whom friendship was
a religion.

Holmes and Lowell were the antitheses of the
New England intellect, and this more in their per-
sonality than in their writing. If Lowell could have
acquired Holmes's respect for his work, he would
have left a larger image in the American Walhalla;
but he never gave care to the perfection of what he
wrote, for his mind so teemed with material that the
time to polish and review never came. Holmes, like
a true artist, loved the limce labor. He was satis-
fied, it seemed to me, to do the work of one life-
time and then rest, while Lowell looked forward to
a succession of lifetimes all full of work, and one
can hardly conceive him as ever resting or caring to
stop work. Lowell's was a generous, widely sympa-
thizing nature, from which radiated love for human-d could nots,ant, and then,was urged on
